














Enemy Aliens, Nisei — 
Must Leave Coast 


The Army last week took a step to 
guard against Fifth Columnists in 
our West Coast states. 

Lieut. Gen. John L. De Witt, head 
of the Western Defense Command, 
set aside an area along the coast as 
Military Area No. 1. The area aver- 
ages 100 miles in width. It stretches 
from Canada to Mexico, through the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona. 

All enemy aliens, and all citizens 
of Japanese descent, were instructed 
to move from this area into the in- 
terior. 

The term “enemy aliens” includes 
persons born in Germany, Italy, or 
Japan, who have not become natur- 
alized U. S. citizens. 

Ameri@an citizens of Japanese de- 
scent are called Nisei. Most of the 
Nisei are just as loyal Americans as 
any of us. Many are serving in the 
U. S» Army. 

But Japanese spies and Fifth Col- 
umnists might pretend to be loyal 
Nisei. Our Government is taking no 
chances 

The Japanese - American Citizens 
League is an organization of the 
Nisei. Leaders of the Leagiie say 
that they have great faith in the 
U. S. Government, and are ready to 
follow orders. “But,” said one leader, 
“if it's dangerous for citizens of Jap- 
anese descent to remain, what about 
citizens of German and Italian de- 
scent?” 


No More New Radios 


The and 
phonographs for civilian use will end 
on April 22. This was ordered last 
week by the War Production Board. 

The 55 which make 
these articles will turn all their fac- 


manufacture of radios 


( Ompanhies 


tories to making radio sets and air- 
plane detection apparatus for the 
Army and Navy 

The manutacture of parts tor 


radios and phonographs will be con- | 


tinued. Thus it will be possible to 
keep home radios In operating con- 
dition. 


* *« « *« *K THESE PAGES KEEP YOU INFORMED | 


R.A.F. Raids Paris 


British bombers raided Paris, the 
old capital of France, in the night 
of March 3. 

The R.A.F. planes bombed fac- 
tories in the suburbs of Paris for two 
hours. The main target was the big 
Renault motor factory. 

Paris is in Occupied France, which 
is entirely controlled by the German 
Army. At the Germans’ command, 
these factories have been producing 
planes, tanks, and guns for Germany. 

The Vichy Government of Unoc- 
cupied France protested against the 
raid. Nearly 500 civilians were killed 
and more than 1,000 injured, said a 
Vichy official. 

In Washington, D. C.., Acting Sec- 
| retary of State Sumner Welles said 
| that the raid was justified. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Stone Mountains! 


MacArthur's Planes! 


General Douglas MacArthur’s men 
again amazed the world last week. 
It had been thought that they had 
no air force. The Japanese at Subic 
Bay were taken by surprise when 
American planes suddenly appeared 
overhead. Three Japanese troop 
transports and two launches were 
sunk in the daring raid. 

MacArthur's stand encouraged the 
Filipinos to fight on against the 
invader. In the southern island of 
Mindanao live Moros, fierce Moham- 
medan warriors. The leaders of 20,- 
000 Moros swore on the Koran* to 
follow the orders of MacArthur. 

In northwest Luzon, 200 miles 
from Bataan Peninsula, a small force 
of American and Filipino soldiers 
cleared the enemy from a valley. 
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The Japanese last week overran 
Java, and landed troops in North- 
east New Guinea, 400 miles from 
Australia. 

The map below shows how the 


apanese Overrun Java 


Farther to the east, the Japanese 
laid siege to Surabaya, second larg- 
est city of the Dutch East Indies. 

The defenders of Java, including 
some Americans, retreated to the 


Battle for Burma 
As India Prepares 


In Burma, the Japanese threw 
fresh troops into their drive on the 
capital, Rangoon. (Map in last week's 






Japanese invaded Java. mountains and jungles of the inter- | Junior Scholastic, page 3, shows 
First came a great sea battle in | ior. They prepared to make a stand | Burma and India.) 

the Java Sea (reported in last week’s |: like that of MacArthur's men on British defenders in American- 

Junior Scholastic). The United Na- | Bataan. built tanks struck hard at the Jap- 


tions fleet sank or disabled 26 Jap- 
anese ships, but the remainder of 
the invaders reached Java. 

The Japanese landed at three 
widely separated points (shown by 
arrows on map). 

Japanese troops captured Batavia, 
capital of the Dutch East Indies, on 
March 5. Before leaving Batavia, the 
Dutch destroyed oil refineries, docks, 
and supplies that could not be saved, 
to keep them from the Japanese. 

The Japanese then drove on 
toward Bandung, headquarters of 
the Dutch East Indies army. They 
broke through Bandung’s defense 
lines. The official radio station of 
the Dutch East Indies broadcast this 
last message from Bandung: “We are 
now shutting down. Goodbye till 
better times. Long live the Queen!” 

Other Japanese troops drove all 
the way across Java’s slender 
“waist,” reaching the southern coast 





near Jogjakarta. 


Australia to the south stood ready 
to meet the Japanese threat from 
Java, Timor, and New Guinea. 

British New Guinea is part of. the 
outer defenses of Australia. 





Press Association 


Javanese vs. Japanese! Photo shows 
two soldiers of Java on communica- 
tions duty. Note earphones, and 
walky-talky strapped to soldier’s 
chest. Map below shows Japanese 
invasion thrusts into island of Java. 


anese. Planes of the Royal Air Force 
and the American Volunteer Group 
attacked Japanese troop columns and 
supply lines. But Japan claimed its 
soldiers had entered Rangoon. 

West of Burma lies the vast land 
of India, with its population of 350 
million. From Burma the Japanese 
are expected to attack India. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell is in 
charge of the plans for India’s de- 
fense. General Wavell was formerly 
supreme commander of the United 
Nations in the Southwestern Pacific, 
and had his headquarters on Java. 

General Wavell last week went to 
Kunming, China, for a conference 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

In London, the British Parliament 
debated the question of giving more 
self-rule to India, so that the Indian 
people will support the United Na- 
tions wholeheartedly. 

India is often called “the heart of 





the British Empire.” 
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International News Phot 


GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL. The leader of the 


U. S. Army. General Marshall is the sixth non-West Point 
man to become Chief of Staff. He was graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute, and served in the Philippines. 
General Marshall sums up his problems this way: “A few 
years ago we had lots of time and no money. Now we have 
plenty of money for Army expansion . . . and no time.” 
He is shown working at his desk in the War Department. 








Press Assn 
LIEUT. GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD. The Com 
mander of the Air Forces took his first flying lesson with 
the Wright brothers 31 years ago He has a longer record 
of flying than any other pilot in the Army. Now in his 50’s, 
he is called a “walking encyclopedia” of facts and figures 
on aviation. and he often works 18 hours or more a dav. 






ARMY COMMANDS REORGANIZED 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has reorganized the 

commands of the U. S. Army. The purpose of the 
change is to provide better cooperation among the 
forces of the Army. 

The President is Commander in Chief of the. na- 
tion’s armed forces. Directly under him is General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Under General Marshad] there are three command- 
ers. Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair is Commander of 
the Ground Forces, Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold is 
Commander of the Air Forces. Major Gen. Brehon 
D. Somervell is Commander of Services of Supply 





Harris & Ewing 
LIEUT. GENERAL LESLEY J. McNAIR (center, above). 
All ground forces—infantry, cavalry, and artillery—are now 
under his command. Photo shows him at maneuvers with 
Maj. Gen. O. Griswold (left) and Lieut. Gen. Hugh Drum 


MAJOR GENERAL BREHON D. SOMERVELL (be- 
low). The Commander of Services of Supply was awarded 
Distinguished Service Medal for work in the construction 
of training camps. Photo shows him at Senate hearing. 


Harris & Ewing 
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Letter from 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


)EAR FRIENDS: 


I will tell you of the Convent School 
here I go in Rio de Janeiro. 

At 8 oclock in the morning, the 
hool bus comes to our door, and José, 
the driver, rings the bell for me. Sister 
Maria and Sister Gloria are sitting in 
he first seat of the bus, as usual. They 
sreet me with a cheery hello, and | go 
o my seat with Theresa, my chum. 

Our education here is much different 
rom yours. We learn English, French, 
ind, of course, we study Portuguese. 
Instead of going on with arithmetic, we 
ww study sewing and embroidering. 
have done a beautiful scarf set for my 
other for her birthday. It is a bright 
ywer design on nz atural linen. We are 
‘ading books in French now. 

Perhaps you would like to know what 
ur uniforms are like. We wear navy 
blue skirts, and snow white blouses 
vith long sleeves. Around our waist we 
have a cord. The cord I wear is pale 

ellow as I am in the lower division, 
vhile the highest division wears a red 
ord with nice tassels. While going and 
oming from school, we wear a blue 
traw hat with a blue and white band. 

Our homework takes a great deal of 
time, as we must learn our lessons very 
vell. At home we learn how to do work 
so that when we have our own homes 
ve will be able to do for ourselves. 

Saturday afternoon we spend on the 

each. It is nice in the sunshine. Down 
ere it is summer all the year round, 
so we can go swimming every day. 

Each year we have Carnival time, 
lasting for three days. It is like a big 
party. Everybody dresses up in cos- 
tumes and drives around the city. 
Mother, Daddy, my brothers and I 
vent for a ride each afternoon. I 
lressed as an old-fashioned lady, with 
| white wig and a big beautiful dress 
vith lace collar and sleeves. My broth- 
rs dressed as a gypsy and a clown. 

| wish you might all come down to 
isit me so I could show you the beau- 
tiful city in which I live. 

Sua visinha (Your neighbor) 
—Dorothéa Brown 

(This letter to pupils at Seth Boyden 
school, Maplewood, N. J., is by the sis- 
ter of Paulo Brown, whose letter ap- 
peared in Junior Scholastic, March 2.) 
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Brazilian Rubber 
Is Bouncing Back 


Brazil's rubber is bouncing back 
to world importance. 

Until 30 years ago, Brazil's Ama- 
zon region was the source of most 
of the world’s rubber. This rubber 
was taken from Hevea trees, which 
grow wild in the jungles. 

Then Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies took the lead in rubber pro- 
duction. In these countries, rubber 
trees are grown on plantations. Be- 
fore the war, 95 per cent of the 
world’s rubber supply came from 
the Far East. 

Now that the war has cut off this 
supply, we are once more counting 
on rubber from Brazil. The newly 
formed Brazilian-United States Rub- 
ber Corporation is making plans to 
tap the wild trees. 


COLLECTING RAW RUBBER 


The word is being passed to In- 
dian gatherers called seringeros, 
who earned their living by collect- 
ing the raw rubber in the old days. 
They cured it over smoky fires, then 
sold the crude rubber to traders. 

Mandos, a city 1,000 miles up 
the Amiazon, was the center of this 
trade. In 1910 it boasted a handsome 
opera house, and its dress shops fea- 
tured gowns from Paris, France. 
Mandos may again become a thriv- 
ing commercial city. 

The plantation system is being de- 
veloped in Brazil. Henry Ford al- 
ready owns a large plantation called 
Belterra in the Amazon Valley. 
Other plantations are being started, 
but the trees will not yield rubber 
for six or seven years. 

At Belém, Brazil, the Instituto 
Agronémico do Norte is e xperiment- 
ing with rubber projects. Plants 
from its fields are sent to other ex- 
perimental stations in Latin Amer- 
ica. In 1941, U. S. Army bombers 
were used to rush seedlings from 
Belém to Costa Rica. 

Other experimental stations are in 
Honduras, Panama, and. Haiti. 


We Help Develop 


Brazil’s Resources 


With U. S. help, Brazil is putting 
its great natural resources behind 
the United Nations’ war effort. 

Brazilian diplomats signed a new 
agreement with the U. S. in Wash- 
ington last week. By this agreement, 
the U. S. will give Brazil Lease- 
Lend aid and credit amounting to 
$100,000,000. Part of these funds 
will be used to develop rubber, 
manganese, manila hemp, and qui- 
nine projects in the Amazon Valley. 
Most of these materials have been 
coming to us from sources in the 
Far East, which are cut off by war. 

The funds will also help mine 
Brazil's Itabira iron ore deposits. 

Brazil will receive U. S. bombers 
to defend its shores. This is impor- 
tant because the “bulge” of the 
country is only six hours’ flying time 
from Dakar, Africa. 

Brazil's first airplane engine com- 
pany has just been formed by agree- 
ment with the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. The new company 
-will manufacture Wright Whirlwind 
engines in a plant now under con- 
struction near Rio de Janeiro. 

During the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ferenve in January, Brazil broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis 
nations. 





Ford Motor Co 
Brazilian worker tapping rubber 
tree. Photo taken at Belterra, Henry 





Ford’s Amazon Valley plantation. 
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MINUTE MEN OF ‘42 


URING the Revolutionary War, 

patriots of Massachusetts and 

other states were enrolled as 
Minute Men. Although they were 
not a part of the regular Army, they 
held themselves ready for service at 
a moment's notice. 

The men, women, and young peo- 
ple of Civilian Defense might be 
called the “Minute Men of 1942.” 
Most of them are civilians, with ordi- 
nary jobs and occupations. I Like the 
Minute Men of old. they are ready 
to go into action at any minute. 

Their job is not to fight, but to 
protect our people during enemy air 
raids. For this reason, their work is 
called They do 
not carry guns—their only “weapons” 
are flashlights, whis- 
tles, shovels, fire-extinguishers, etc. 

Nearly all Civilian Defense work- 
ers are unpaid volunteers. The Office 
of Civilian Defense was created by 
President Roosevelt on May 20, 1941, 
and many 


“passive® defense.’ 


screwdrivers, 


volunteered 
during the next half year 


thousands 


Photos courtesy Office 





of Emergency Management, Phot 





CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteering took a big jump 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Today, there are more than 
5,400,000 Civilian Defense workers. 
At the head of this vast program is 
James M. Landis, Director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Congress has granted $100,000,000 
to buy fire equipment, gas masks, 
helmets, and other supplies for Civil- 
ian Defense. The U. S. Army is now 
purchasing these supplies. 

Civilian Defense volunteers are 
enrolled in 14 different services. 
They wear arm bands with the in- 
signia shown at top of the page. No. 
1 is the insigne* of the Air Raid 


graphic Division; and New York City Police Department 






























Wardens—the largest of the services, 
The Air Raid Warden's duty is to 
take complete charge of his neigh- 
borhood during a blackout or raid. 

The Warden must make prepara- 
tions in advance. He must know his 
neighborhood—every street, every 
house, every lamp-post, manhole, gas 
shut-off, and electrical connection. 

Above all, the Warden must know 
every person in the neighborhood. 
He must win the respect and confi 
dence of his neighbors, so that they 
will cooperate with him during a 
raid, 

Blackouts will often be ordered by 
the Army wher there is no air-raid 
alarm. The purpose of the blackout 
is to hide. the city from enemy 
planes, which are believed to be 
overhead or approaching. There may 
be a blackout even though no planes 
have been sighted. 

During a blackout, citizens should 
pursue their normal activities in a 
calm and orderly way. Blackouts 
should not be allowed to disturb 
work, study, or family life. Unless 
the air-raid alarm is sounded, there 
is no danger of bombs. 

The Air Raid Warden enforces th« 
rules of the blackout. If the street 


lights cannot be turned off from a’ 


central switch, he turns off each light 
by hand. He warns people who show 
lights to turn them off or cover them 
at once. 

The Warden does not have the 
power to arrest people. If anyone 
disobeys an order, the Warden calls 
a policeman to make the arrest. 

When an “alert” (air-raid warning) 
is sounded, the Warden goes at once 
to his place of patrol. He has two 
immediate duties: to get people into 
shelter, and to clear the streets. All 
cars must be parked, so that a clear 
way is left for ambulances and fire 
engines. 

The Warden then takes shelter 
himself, in some spot where he can 
observe all the neighborhood. 

If a bomb falls in his territory, the 
Warden hastens to the scene. He 
quickly determines whether anyone 
is injured, and whether there is fire, 
gas, or other damage. Then he tele- 


Photo shows a doctor of the Medica! 
Corps with two Nurses’ Aides. On his 
arm band is a caduceus, symbol of 
Hermes, Greek god of medicine. 
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phones his report to the Control 
Center, so that the proper services 
can be sent. 

After he has made his report, the 
Warden returns to give First Aid to 
injured persons, to assist persons in 
damaged buildings, and to fight in- 


cendiary bombs. If two Wardens are also shut off broken gas lines, elec- 12. Demolition* and Clearance “j 
working together, one telephones the tric lines, and water lines. Crews are composed of husky men %, 
report while the second stays to per- 6. Medical Forces are squads of who remove rubble from the streets, ‘ 
— = “go waa doctors, nurses, and nurses’ aides. and fill bomb craters. If walls of 4 

The other Civilian Defense serv- , . ; buildings are tilting dangerously, A 
ices, with their insignia shown at to 7. Nurses’ Aides assist nurses. se ~~ aze* : ; % 

g P este OP Oe Ce these crews raze* them. < 

f the page. are: ey have Re ross training. s a ale Ne phe 
Page, 8 E aE SEE 13. Decontamination* Squads are 4 

2. Auxiliary Firemen assist the - Emergency food and fHousing trained to combat the effects of 4 


regular fire-fighting forces. 

3. Auxiliary Policemen assist the 
regular police in enforcing air-raid 
rules, directing traffic, and guarding 
docks, bridges, and factories to pre- 
vent sabotage. 

4. Bomb Squads are specially 
trained groups of police who handle 
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Men of Decontamination Squad 
spread chemicals to neutralize a 
“blister gas.” Note their rubber 
clothing. Insigne is chemist’s retort. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


time bombs and duds. These bombs 
are removed to a place where they 
can be exploded without harm. 


5. Rescue Squads are _ trained 
crews of about 10 men each, with 
special equipment to rescue the in- 
jured from wrecked buildings. They 


Corps members provide food and 
shelter for those whose homes are 
destroyed. 


9. Drivers Corps members drive 
automobiles for Civilian Defense 
services. Many of them volunteer 
their own cars. 


10. Messengers carry messages 


HEN enemy planes 
are sighted, observer 
picks up telephone (1) 
and says “Army Flash.” 
The Central Operator (2) 
at once connects him with 
the Filter Center (3), to 
which he reports the type 
of planes, number, height, 
and direction of flight. 
When several reports are 
received, the information 
is sent to an Information 
Center (4), and _ there 
marked on a huge map. 
Watching the map, Air 
Corps officers order inter- 
tor planes into the air 
(5). Another officer flashes 
an alarm to the Warning 
District Center (6). Here 
Civilian Defense officials 
telephone the warning to 
all Control Centers (7) in 
the district. Public warn- 
ing is sounded, and master 
light switch is thrown. 


and orders. Young people between 
15 and 21, who can ride a bicycle or 
motorcycle, are used in this service. 

11. Road Repair Crews fill holes in 
the roads and repair them, so that 
traffic can begin to flow as quickly 
as possible. 


poison gas. They spread chemicals 
over streets and walls, to neutralize* 
the “blister gases,” which cause blis- 
ters if they touch you. 

14. Fire Watchers stand on roofs 
and in doorways during air raids, to 
watch for incendiary bombs. A fire 
watcher is pictured on cover. 











































WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Test Yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close . 1 you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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Al, WAR NEWS 


1 MINUTE MEN 
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Check the answer which correctly completes each of 
the following statements. Each right answer counts 5. 
Total, 20. 


|. Air Raid Wardens are (a) members of the regular 
Army; (b) paid, full-time employees of the government; 
(c) volunteer workers who serve without pay; (d) mem- 
bers of the regular Police Force. 

2. An “alert” is (a) an air-raid warning; (b) an OCD 
official; (c) an incendiary bomb; (d) a watchdog. 

3. An Air Raid Warden’s insigne, in a triangle within a 
circle, is (a) a red cross; (b) a shovel; (c) diagonal bars; 
(d) a caduceus. 

4. The Director of Civilian Defense is (a) George C. 
Marshall; (b) Donald M. Nelson; (c) Mrs. Roosevelt; 
(d) James M. Landis. 


My score 


DOWN UNDER 


Mark the following statements true or false. Each right 
answer counts 5. Total, 30. 


1._____Most of the early free settlers went to Australia 
to raise sheep. 


9. _ Australia has no defense industries of its own. 


The U. S. will help defend Australia trom Japa- 


aggression. 


> 
 ] 
nese 


4. Australian troops have never fought outside 
Australia. 


. Most of the population lives in southeastern 
Australia. 


6 Che first Australian colonists were convicts from 
England 


My score 


3 GOOD NEIGHBOR 


» 
Check the right answer to each of the following state- 
ments about Brazil. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 
1. Rubber is obtained from (a) Hevea trees; (b) ani- 
mal fat ( 
2. The 


de Janeiro; (b 


sand d) Poinciana trees 
former center of the rubber trade was (a) Rio 
Sao Paulo; (c) Bahia; (d) Manaos. 

3. An important provision of the new U. S.-Brazilian 
agreement gives Brazil (a) airplane bases in the U. S.: 
b) 50 old U. S. destroyers: (c) $100,000,000 credit: 
P mama Can il. 
} The language ot Brazil is 


I rench d 


d) the 


(a) English; (b) Spanish; 
Portuguese. 


My score 
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Check the right answer to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 6. Total, 30. 

1. The Nisei are (a) natives of Java; (b) Americans 
of Japanese descent; (c) aliens born in Japan; (d) Ger- 
man and Italian citizens living in the U. S. 

2. The Moros are (a) tribesmen of India; (b) R.A. F. 
pilots; (c) fierce warriors of Mindanao; (d) Australian 
sheep. 

3. The Renault motor factory is at (a) Paris, France; 
(b) Paris, Ill.; (c) Prague, Czechoslovakia; (d) Detroit, 
Mich. 

4. The American Volunteer Group is composed of 
(a) Air Raid Wardens; (b) Yanks in Northern Ireland; 
(c) boys who gather scrap paper; (d) pilots in Burma. 

5. After April 22, all radio and phonograph factories 
will make (a) television sets for civilians; (b) radio 
equipment for the Army and Navy; (c) automatic base- 
ball scoreboards; (d) tanks and planes. 


My score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Koran (koe-RAN), page 2, third column. The sacred 
book, or “Bible,” of the Mohammedans. 

passive (PASS-iv), page 6, first column. Not active, 
but acted upon. Passive defense means that the defenders 
are not equipped to fight, but only to repair damage done 
by the enemy. From Latin passio, meaning “to suffer.” 

demolition (dem-oh-LISH-un, dee-moh-LISH-un), 
page 7, third column. Destruction. As carried out in 
civilian defense, demolition is usually done in order to 
protect civilians, or aid rescue. From Latin de, “down,” 
plus moliri, “to construct.” 

raze (RAYS), page 7, third column. To tear down. 
(dee-kon-tam-i-NAY-shun), page 7, 
third column. To get rid of impurities. In civilian defense, 
it means to get rid of poison gas. 


decontamination 


insigne (in-SIG-nee), page 6, second column. Plural, 
insignia. A distinguishing mark of authority, or emblem 
of office. From Latin insignis, meaning “distinguished by 
a mark.” 
third column. To 
destroy the effect of something, by using an opposite sub- 
stance or force. Certain chemicals neutralize certain other 
chemicals. 


neutralize (NYU-tral-ize), page a 
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ENLIST CLASS SUIPPORT 
FOR MINUTE MEN OF ‘42 


Use this week’s Theme Article to help pupils appreciate 
the work of the “Minute Men of ’42.” When pu He under- 
stand the problems and difficulties facing Air Raid Wardens, 
they will cooperate in whatever is required of them. 

If your community has prepared for air raids, relate the 
article to school regulations governing behavior during a 
raid. Have pupils review these regulations, listing them on 
the blackboard, and examining the purpose behind each one. 

Stress volunteer work in the OCD. Vounteer workers save 
the government millions of dollars which can be used for 
planes, guns, and warships. 

Pupils can participate in many related activities of the 
OCD. We all recognize the need for national fitness in these 
times. Boys and girls can serve the democratic cause by 
cooperating with the school health program, by keeping 
health charts, and studying nutrition. With the approach of 
spring, they should be encouraged to plant vegetable gar- 
dens, and to can foods for home consumption. 

Public enlightenment is another responsibility of demo- 
cratic warfare in which pupils can share. They should keep 
in touch with the march of events, learn to respect military 
secrets, and abide by rationing rules. Often they can help 
their elders understand these regulations. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why are Civilian Defense volunteers willing to work 
without pay? 

2. What attitude should we have towards their work? 

3. How can we help Civilian Defense? 

4. Explain how the Army Flash system of warning shows 
the importance of cooperation. Of communications. 

Fact Questions 

1. Where do we get the name “Minute Men”? 

2. What are the duties of an Air Raid Warden during a 
blackout? 

3. What is the difference between a blackout and an air 
raid alarm? 

; . What is an alert? 
5. Name four Civilian Defense services. 
. What are incendiary bombs? * 
. What is the origin of the caduceus, the symbol of the 
Medical Corps? 


HISTORICAL CARTOON—P. 9 


Refer also to the map and article, Australia—A Continent 
in Danger, in Junior Scholastic, March 2-7. 

The United States and Australia have many bonds of 
sympathy. Both are young, growing countries. Both have 
pioneer traditions of courage and initiative. American sol- 
diers have already arrived in Australia to strengthen the 
defense of the continent “down under.” 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the United States helping Australia defend 
itself against Japanese attack? 

2. How will the spirit of the Australians help them defeat 
Japan? 

3. What are some difficulties Australia faces in meeting 
the Japanese drive southward? 

Fact Questions 

1. Who were the first colonists sent from England to 
Australia? 

2. What lured the first free settlers to Australia? 

3. Where does.most of the population live? 

4, On what world battlefields are Australians fighting? 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2,3 


News pages are crowded with tremendous happenings 
these days; the newspapers and radio bring us daily and 
hourly news that would have been the “story of the year” 
in other times. It is a service of the first order to enable 
pupils to “digest” these happenings. Classroom discussions 
can be most valuable in strengthening the morale of our 
boys and girls, and consequently of our nation. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the value of General MacArthur’s heroic stand? 
What effect does this stand have on other fighters against 
the Axis? 

2. Are the British justified in bombing the Paris factories? 
What would the consequences be if the British should re- 
frain from bombing these factories? How do you suppose 
the French workmen feel about it? 

3. Do you think it is right to move the Nisei out of Mili- 
tary Area No. 1? Should citizens of German and Italian 
descent also be compelled to leave? How do you think this 
problem should be Fandled. for the best protection of our 
nation? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is Military Area No. 1 in the U. S.? 

2. What two military leaders held a conference at Kun- 
ming, China, last week? 

3. What change is to be made in our radio factories after 
April 22? 

4. Who are the Moros? 

5. What was the main target of the R.A.F. raid on Paris? 


ARMY COMMANDS-—P. 4 


Here are additional facts about the men who command 
our Army. 

General Marshall. Born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
Great-grand-nephew of Chief Justice Marshall, first Chief 
Justice of the U. S. A. Graduated with highest military rank 
from Virginia Military Institute. All-Southern football tackle. 
First showed organization ability in Philippines, 1913. In 
World War I, greatly contributed to success of Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. Stepped up Army effectiveness as Chief 
of Staff in 1939. Tall, thin, leisurely in manner. Good story- 
teller, horseback rider, tennis player, dancer. At summer 
home on Fire Island, N. Y., likes to go surf-fishing. 

Lieut. General Arnold. Has record of being first flier to 
observe military operations from the air, first to carry air 
mail, first to reach 6,540-ft. altitude. 

Lieut. General McNair. West Point graduate. On Persh- 
ing’s staff in France in World War I. 

Major General Somervell. Headed WPA for New York 
City from 1936-1940. West Point graduate, served in first 
regiment of engineers to reach France in World War I. Sur- 
veyed Rhine for League of Nations, conducted economic 
survey of Turkey. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How do ground forces, air forces, and supply services 
work together in a battle? Can you give an example of a 
battle where one of the three was missing? 

2. Show how the experience of each commander has 
trained him for his particular job. 

Fact Questions 

1. Who is the Commander in Chief of our nation’s armed 
forces? 

2. Who is the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army? 

3. What are the three main branches of the Army, as it is 
now organized? 
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BIB AND TUCK—Pp. 10, 11 


“The Whiz Kid,” with his precocious answers, suggests 
several class activities. Here are a few your pupils may enjoy. 

1. Study of word origins. Have each pupil in the class 
look up the origin of a word, and report upon its original 
meaning and the connection between that meaning and the 
present one. A few words to begin the assignment are: 
escape (slip out of one’s cape), humble (on the ground), 
bedlam (a madhouse), parasite (eating at the table of 
another), psalm (from the Greek musician’s harp), slogan 
(war-cry), hyacinth (from Hyacinthus, a mythical youth 
killed by Apollo. His blood was turned into the flower), 
nightingale (night singer), orang-outang (man of the 
woods), khaki (dust-colored). accurate (done with care). 

2. Quiz Program on this issue of Junior Scholastic. Ask 
each pupil to write one or two quiz questions, Let the class 
study the issue carefully, then let each child ask his class- 
mates the questions he has written. 

3. Discuss qualities of the well-rounded personality. Ask 
pupils if they think they would like the “Whiz Kid,” Beegee. 
Let them list on the blackboard the various personal qualities 
which they think an individual should try to acquire. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you know the meaning of your name? 
2. Have you bought any Defense Stamps? How could 
you earn money to buy them? 


3. Do you like Beegee or not? Why? 


Fact Questions 

1. What did Bib plan to do with the money she earned? 
2. Why did Tuck go with her? 
3. How did Beegee surprise Bib and Tuck? 
4. What did Beegee’s real name mean? Did Tuck’s name 
mean anything? What is a surname? 

5. Give the origin of one of the words on Tuck’s list. 


“WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US” 


If you have not already obtained your free copy of the 
pamphlet, What the War Means to Us, send your request 
to Scholastic Publications, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 

This teaching guide was prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education and nine publishers of classroom periodicals 
(among them, ourselves). In last week’s Teachers Edition, 
we reviewed the first unit of the pamphlet. 

Unit II, We Look Back, suggests class procedure for sur- 
veying events leading up to the war. Included are the 
weaknesses and strength of the Versailles Treaty, and the 
progress of Axis aggression. Foreign propaganda in the 
United States, and present efforts to promote dissension 
among our people, should come in for investigation. Among 
suggested activities, the pamphlet proposes guest speakers, 
such as a German refugee, or a local attorney qualified to 
explain legal safeguards to our freedom of speech. 

Unit III, What ‘We’ and ‘They’ Stand For, will help your 
pupils evaluate the ideological differences between the dem- 
ocratic and Axis causes. Pupils should recognize un-American 
attitudes towards racial superiority, towards the state as the 
supreme Lor rd. towards religious intolerance. 

Unit IV, What We Are Doing Now, encourages pupils to 
underst: ind and aid the nation: Ir war effort. Discussion ques- 
tions and proposed activities in the unit outline will make 
your class aware of the part played by various agencies such 
as Selective Service Boards, the USO and WPB. 

Unit V, Where Do We Go from Here?, points the way to 
planning the post-war world. It will help pupils to take a 
long view of the cause for which we are fighting, and to 
develop attitudes about the world in which they want to live. 
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In planning your class observance of Pan American Day, 
April 14, write for material issued by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Because of the limited supply, 
copies are sent only to teachers and groups. 

Free booklets from the Union which we believe you will 
find particularly helpful are: 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union, February, 1942, 
issue, containing recent articles on cultural and economic 
advances in Latin America. 

Great Names in Latin American History, a radio sketch 
or assembly program, written for high schools, but adaptable 
to the junior high level. 

A Pan American Friendship Party, a play suitable for use 
in the upper grades. 

Christ of the Andes, a play suitable for sixth or seventh 
grade presentation. 

Pan American Day, a booklet describing the origin and 
significance of the day, and suggested programs. 

Economic Gifts of the Americas to the World, with de- 
scriptions of such products as coffee, corn, cacao, rubber, 
bananas, quinine, vanilla, etc. 

Ask Me Another, revised set of questions suitable for a 
quiz program on Latin America. 

You may also want a few of the publications for which 
the Union charges a small fee. The Americas, price 5 cents, 
is an illustrated pamphlet giving a general survey of the 
American republics. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the Ameri- 
can Republics, price 10 cents, shows pictures of the flags 
and gives a brief description and history of each. Excerpts 
from the National Anthems is 25 cents. 

Refer to Teachers Edition, Feb. 9-14, for other “Good 
Neighbor Ideas” for Pan American Day programs. 


Children’s Radio Programs 

The Radio Council on Children’s Programs, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., has recently published a 
Study Kit on Children’s Radio Programs, price 50c. It con- 
tains suggestions for study groups and a pamphlet survey 
by Dorothy Lewis of programs for boys and_-girls. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
MINUTE MEN: ¢, a, c, d. 
DOWN UNDER: T, F, T, F, T, T. 
BRAZIL: a, d, c, d. 
NEWS: b, c, a. d, b. 
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NOW... 


Get These Books for Your History, 
Civics and Geography Classes 


AT THESE REDUCED PRICES! 


LAND OF 
LIBERTY 


Study of _ the 
United States Today 


x 


A Regional 





A 128-page book telling the regional 
story of the United States today in a 
vocabulary measured for 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th grade readers. 





his richly illustrated book takes your students on a tour of 
erica and its territories, helping them increase their knowledge 
their own country. It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic and realistic book 
it faces the facts. Your pupils will love their country all the more 
for having read Land of Liberty. 
he story of each region is presented separately with hundreds of 
tographs, with fact-packed yet short captions, scores of pictorial 
ips, charts that are sure to hold vour auleuis’ interest to the very 
t page 
128 pages, size 842” x 11” 
white and blue cover. 
We've sold thousands of them at 50c each. 





brilliant red, 


NOW you can get your copies at 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE................ ¢ 
20¢ each in quantities of 10 or more Each 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


+ A Gallery Seat In Congress >. 
For Your Students 
A graphic story of how our laws are made 


d the men who make them. It’s an excellent 
rkbook for teaching civics and government 





| helps create a sustained interest in the 
rkings of our national legislature 

[llustrated with photographs and diagrams, this book presents tacts 
how a bill becomes a law, what goes on behind the scenes, how 
ngress fits into the other departments of our government, how it 
responsive to public opinion, and scores of other facts that help 
ke teaching easier. You'll want a copy for every student 


—~ Cape nee 
32 pages — colored cover, 


10¢ a copy in quantities of 10 or more Boch 





x 7” page 
Thousands of copies have been sold at 25¢ a copy 
NOW You may use this book 


in your class for only 


Place your order today. These prices include postage y 


ASH WITH ORDER Please — We can’t afford bookkeeping expense and still 
provide these classroom aids at such low prices. 





CHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JST 
\ Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
30 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton. Ohio 


nclosed is my check or money order for $ 


copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 
at 25¢ each (20c each for 
10 or more) 


for which please send me: 


copies of CONGRESS AT 
WORK at 15¢ each (10c 
each for 10 or more) 


ity ‘ 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY—TAKE ‘°* ° 
ADVANTAGE OF THESE LOW PRICES 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF SHEEP- 
RAISING SOON ATTRACTEO 
NUMEROUS FREE SETTLERS, 
THE PRODUCTION OF WOOL 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS BECAME 
AUSTRALIA'S CHIEF INDUSTRY. 
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BIB AND TUCK—Pp. 10, 11 


“The Whiz Kid,” with his precocious answers, st 
several class activities. Here are a few your pupils may 

1. Study of word origins. Have each pupil in th 
look up the origin of a word, and report upon its ¢ 
meaning and the connection between that meaning a 
present one. A few words to begin the assignme! 
escape (slip out of one’s cape), humble (on the gr 
bedlam (a madhouse), parasite (eating at the ta 
another), psalm (from the Greek musician’s harp), 
(war-cry), hyacinth (from Hyacinthus, a mythical 
killed by Apollo. His blood was turned into the fl 
nightingale (night singer), orang-outang (man « 
woods). khaki (dust-colored). accurate (done with 

2. Quiz Program on this issue of Junior Scholasti 
each pupil to write one or two quiz questions. Let th 
study the issue carefully, then let each child ask his 
mates the questions he has written. 

3. Discuss qualities of the well-rounded ay 
pupils if they think they would like the “Whiz Kid,” 
Let them list on the blackboard the various personal . 
which they think an individual should try to acquire. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you know the meaning of your name? 

2. Have you bought any Defense Stamps? How 
you earn money to buy them? 


3. Do you like Beegee or not? Why? 
Fact Questions 

1. What did Bib plan to do with the money she e 

2. Why did Tuck go with her? 

8. How did Beegee surprise Bib and Tuck? 

1. What did Beegee’s real name mean? Did Tuck’: 
mean anything? What is a surname? 

5. Give the origin of one of the words on Tuck’s li 


“WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US” 


If you have not already obtained your free copy 
pamphlet _ What the War Means to Us, send your 1 
to Scholastic Publications, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton 

This teaching guide was prepared by the U. S. O 
Education and nine publishers of classroom peri 
(among them, ourselves). In last week’s Teachers EF 
we reviewed the first unit of the pamphlet. 

Unit Il, We Look Back, suggests class procedure { 
veying events leading up to the war. Included a 
weaknesses and strength of the Versailles Treaty, a 
progress of Axis aggression. Foreign propaganda 
United States, and present efforts to promote dis: 
among our people, should come in for investigation. 
suggested activities, the pamphlet proposes guest sp 
such as a German refugee, or a local attorney quali 
explain legal safeguards to our freedom of speech. 

Unit Ill, What ‘We’ and ‘They’ Stand For, will hel 
pupils evaluate the ideological differences between th 
ocratic and Axis causes. Pupils should recognize un-An 
attitudes towards racial superiority, towards the state 


supreme good, towards religious intolerance. 
Unit IV, What We Are Doing Now, encourages pt 


understand and aid the national war effort. Discussior 
tions and proposed activities in the unit outline wil 
your class aware of the part played by various agenci« 
as Selective Service Boards, the USO and WPB. 
Unit V, Where Do We Go from Here?, points the 
planning the post-war world. It will help pupils to 
long view of the cause for which we are fighting, 
deve loy » attitudes about the world in which they want 
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BRING THE DRAMA OF RADIO RIGHT INTO 
> 4 YOUR CLASSROOM i 





Get Your Copy of the HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR 
BROADCASTERS at the New REDUCED PRICE 


PRACTICAL step by step directions for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Eight chapters covering the following subject:. 


Starting A Radio Guild . . . Scripts . . . Sound Effects . . . Music 
on the Air . . . Dealing with the local radio station . . . Wiring 
the school for sound . . . Producing the broadcast 


64 pages. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 


Thousands of teachers have bought this book at 50¢ a copy 


Now you can get it at the new reduced price of 25¢a copy 
20¢ a copy for 10 or more 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


Ideal for use in the classroom fo: club 
programs . for the auditorium d 
SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Weekly, has 
prepared this series of Radio Plays for use in school 
classes, clubs, assembly programs and broadcasts. The 
plays are 15 minutes long and can be produced after briet 
rehearsal without memorizing and with only one stage 
“prop” — a microphone behind a curtain. They deal with 
subjects drawn from literature, history, music, science 
safety, student problems, etc., and appeal to both young 
and adult audiences. No royalties. 





25¢ each — additional copies 10¢ each (Please order by number) 


OLIVER BEAN — Making a screen test (1 woman, 3 men) 
ae — THISBE — Interlude in Midsummer Night’s Dream (1 : 
woman, men 3 


senreeeacenenscens seen secsseesseuessessssesesapesens sss’ 


TAMING OF THE SHREW — Condensed version (2 women, 8 men) i 
—— IN LOUISIANA — Founding of Free Academies (1 woman 
men). 


HAYM SALOMON — Financing the American Revolution (14 men, 1 woma H 

THE PRICE WE PAY — The need for safety in the home (11 men, 4 wome i 

SIR ROBIN OF LOCKSLEY — Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men |! 

woman, others) 

THE DESERT BLOOMS — Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 wome: 

— WEAPON — Democracy against dictatorship (10 men, 7 women 

others). 

10. NOT FOR LADIES — Bronte sisters sell novels (3 men, 2 women) 

11. RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT — Young Edgar Allen Poe (3 men, 3 women) 

12. BRIEF GLORY — Robespierre & French Revolution (5 men, 2 women) 

13. THE PEN IS MIGHTIER — Crusade against Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 

14. MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE SUN — Tuberculosis cure discovered 
(3 men, 1 woman) 

15. DUSKY SINGING — A Stephen Foster piay with songs (3 men, 2 women 

16. MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD — Twain lands first newspaper job (4 


men). 

17. LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE — Invention of movie 
camera (6 men, 1 woman). 

18. SEARCH FOR SLEEP — Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman) 

19. a, —— — Schubert serenades a lady (7 men, 1 woman 
mixed choru 

20. PETTICOAT BRIGADE — Susan Anthony’s woman’s suffrage campaign 
women, 4 m 

21. — ON ’HALSTEAD STREET — Jane Addams and Hull House (5 


22. FIRST SPARK — A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War | (5 
23. THE STATE VS. JOE MILLER — Student drives car recklessly and ps 


(3 men, 2 women) 

24. MR. ELLIOT’S yo  iaciinas — Comic incident from history of a: 
mobile (4 men, 3 wom 

25. SIXTEEN — High heal el suddenly discovers love (2 men, 2 women) 


NOTE: Figures in the parentheses represent the number of characters in each p! 
An announcer is also required for each olay 
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TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 





Complete set of 25 plays in a looseleaf binder... ............ $3.00 
Would cost $6.25 if purchased separately 
Radio Handbook and any 4 plays — (You save 25c) ------- cece e $1.00 


Please order plays by number. Send cash with order. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JST 
Printing and Publishing Office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed is my money order or check for $ for which please send o 


Seoes copies of HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


chou copies of SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS (1 have checked the plays an 
indicated how many copies of each | want on the list above) 
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SLODAY S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST Rom 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 





STRALIA WAS DISCOVERED 
0 EXPLORED By PORTUGUESE, 

AND ENGLISH NAVIGATORS; 
(788, THE. ENGLISH BEGAN 
SETTLE EXILED CONVICTS 
THE ISLAND CONTINENT. 


7 BE BOTANY BAY 
ise US PTAIN COOK EXPLORED 
IN 1770! 
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* AUSTRALIA 
HE tide of Japanese ag- 
gression, rolling southward, 

now threatens to engulf the 

British Dominion of Australia. 

This island continent is al- 

most as large as the United 

States, but there is much waste- 

land in Australia, and its pop- 

ulation is not large in relation 
to its size, Australia alone does 
not have the men and weap- 
ons to halt the Japanese. In 
their hour of peril the Aus- 
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OM, FIND A WAY 7O 
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A? "THEN SHEEP-RAISING 


will. BECOME MORE 
PROFITABLE / 





IN DA 
tralians are getting aid—both 
men and material — from Brit- 
ain and the United States. 
Americans have long ad- 
mired the progress made by 
Australia’s government and 
people. We have cheered the 
courageous fight put up by 
“Aussies” in North Africa, 
Greece, Crete, and Malaya. 
We are determined that the 
continent of Australia must be 
held at all costs. 


RAISING SOON ATTRACTEO 
NUMEROUS FREE SETTLERS, 
THE PRODUCTION OF WOOL 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS BECAME 
AUSTRALIA'S CHIEF INDUSTRY. 
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CE, UBYA. AND MALAYA 
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EARLY IN THIS WAR, AUSTRALIA BEGAN 

CHANGING HER INDUSTRIES TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF WAR MATERIALS, RIFLES, CANNON, 


SHELLS, LIGHT TANKS AND SMALL SHIPS ARE 
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AUSTRALIA'S IMMENSE COAST LINE MAY 
MAKE !T IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT JAP 
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THE WHIZ KID 


IB’S cheeks were flushed with 
B excitement when she came into 
the living-room. “Guess what?” she 
= “I have a job!” 

A job?” Mom repeated. 

Tuck eyed Bib suspiciously. “Are 
you kidding?” 

“No, honest! I'm going to look 
after Betty and Beegee Frazier while 
Mrs. Frazier goes to her First Aid 
training class tonight. Mr. Frazier’s 
out of town and—” 

Mom looke d up sharply. “Do you 
mean you're planning to stay in that 
house alone and look after those 
children?” 

“Beegee won't be any trouble,” 
Bib replie ed glibly. “He's seven, and 
Betty'll go to bed early—and Mrs. 
Frazier’s going to pay me seventy- 
five cents!” she finished triumphantly. 

“I'm sorry to disappoint | you, Bib,” 
Mom said, “but I couldn't let you 
stay in that house without someone 
to protect you.” 

Bib slumped on the sofa. “But 
Cricket and Mopsy Ryan do it all 
the time,” she argued, “They've filled 
three books with Defense Stamps 
they bought with the money they've 
made looking after kids.” 

Mom went on with her knitting. 
“I'm sorry. If you get someone else 
to be with you, it will be all right.” 

“Well—no, that won’t work,” Bib 
said. “Cricket and Mopsy already 
have a job for tonight and Dimps is 
going to a party and Lolly has a bad 
cold. There just isn't anybody—” she 
pause ‘d, her eyes lighting on Tuck. 

“I know! I know!” she cried ex- 
citedly. “Tuck!” 

“Have you gone goofy?” Tuck de- 
manded. “I’m no nursemaid!” 

“Nobody's asking you to be,” Bib 
assured him. “All you have to do is 
sit there in case—” 

“Yeah, I know. In case Weegee, or 
whatever his name is, wants some- 
body to read him ‘Peter Wabbit’! 
Huh, not me! Besides, I have to 
study. I've got a vocabulary test to- 
morrow that would scare Daniel 
Webster!” . 

Bib sighed. “And to think of all 
the Defense Stamps I could buy 
with seventy-five cents! I never 
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thought a brother of mine would 
keep me from doing my—my patrio- 
tic duty. Why, youre a bottleneck, 
Tuck Tucker—that’s what you are! 
A bottleneck in the Victory pro- 
gram!” 

“For crying out loud, stop acting 
like a Hollywood actress—or some- 
thing!” Tuck picked up the diction- 
ary and started looking up words. 

Bib sat with her chin in her hands 
and stared solemnly ahead. Mom 
went on with her knitting. No one 
spoke for a few minutes. 

Finally Tuck slammed the dic- 
tionary shut. “Oh, well, if that’s the 
way you feel about it,” he said to 
Bib, “I guess I might as well study 
at the Fraziers’ as here. But, remem- 
ber, | have to study and I.don’t want 
those kids bothering me!” 

“Oh, Tuck, you're an Okay Joe! | 


knew you'd do it!” 


HEN Bib and Tuck arrived at 

the Fraziers home Mrs. Fra- 
zier had on her hat and coat and was 
ready to leave. “I'm in a hurry,” she 
said, “but Betty's already in bed and 
Beegee’s in his pajamas. I told him 
he could stay up a while and read. 
He won't be any ttrouble—and I'll be 
home by ten,” she called back as she 
hurried out the door. 

“Well!” Bib said. “That’s that! I 
guess we can make ourselves at 
home.” 

“Yeah.” Tuck settled himself in a 
chair with his notebook and diction- 
ary before him. “Now if only those 













Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
“Alpaca is a kind of llama domesti- 
cated in Peru and adjacent coun- 
tries,” Beegee solemnly told Bib. 


kids stay put—oh—er—” He hesi- 
tated, catching sight of a small boy 
standing in the doorway to the hall. 
“Hello, Beegee, what's cooking?” 

“Nothing. It always smells like this 
around here.” Beegee marched across 
the room and sat down on the sofa. 

Both Bib and Tuck were a little 
stunned by this reply, especially 
from a_ seven-year-old, and they 
stared at Beegee, wondering if he 
was wisecracking. He seemed to be 
dead serious. 

“Well,” Beegee said, staring back 
at Bib. “Why » are you sit down and 
make the best of it?” 

“Oh, of course,” Bib replied meek- 
ly. “I—I guess I'd better take off my 
coat.” 

“Alpaca is a kind of llama domes- 
ticated in Peru and adjacent coun- 
tries,” Beegee said solemnly, watch- 
ing Bib. 

“Uh—were you speaking to me?” 
Bib asked in astonishment. 

“Your coat,” Beegee replied mat- 
ter-of-factly. “It’s alpaca, although 
most of the cloth sold as alpaca is 
really mohair.” 

“Oh, really?” Bib laughed nerv- 
ously. “I just—call it— —my fuzzy 
jacket,” she said and then wished 
she hadn't. Beegee had her buffaloed. 
She'd never heard him talk before 
but she’d seen him around and he 
looked normal. 

“What makes ‘em call you ‘Bee- 
gee’?” Tuck asked, thinking the kid 
ought to be named Webster. 

B.G. stands for Bernard—which 
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means ‘bold as a bear’—and Gregory, 
meaning vigilant.” 


BIB and TUCK 





luck nearly swallowed his pencil. 


Oh-h. Well, that’s very interesting. 
Uh—wonder if mine means anything 


Emerson Addington Tucker.” 
Beegee shook his head. “Nope. 


They're just surnames.” 


‘I see,” Tuck said, although he 
sn’'t sure he did. He turned back 
the dictionary; then suddenly an 


ea came to him. “Say, Beegee, you 


eem to know the meanings of things. 


ow about these words?” He picked 
his notebook and started to read 


hem. “Accost, bombastic, torrid—” 


Oh, yes,” Beegee spoke up. “You 
e some interesting word origins 


here. Take accost. It comes from the 


tin word costa, meaning rib. Its 


riginal meaning was ‘to bring to the 


le of and from that it has come to 
an ‘to greet’ or ‘to speak to. Bom- 
tic comes from the Latin bombax, 
eaning cotton. You might say it 
eans ‘speech stuffed with cotton’ 
padded with pompous words.” 
| get it,” Tuck said, enthusiasti- 
lly. He had put down his diction- 
now and was taking notes on 
“And how 
ut torrid? Got anything on that?” 
Let Beegee thought a 
ment. “Oh, ves. Torrent and tor- 
are word twins- that, is, they 
ie from the same Latin verb, tor- 
which Now 
rid means ‘burning’ but torrent—” 
Er—uh, if you don't let’s 
p that until later 
me back to it,” Tuck suggested. 
isn't this list 
ut twenty 
er with you . 


egees conversation. 


me see, 


means ‘to burn. 
mind. 
and 


and there are 
I want to talk 
. . Oh, say, Beegee, 
arent keeping you up or any- 


on 


more 


ng, are wer 
Oh, no,” Beegee smiled, for the 
t time. “I like this. You see, I’m 
ping to get on the Quiz Kids pro- 
m some day and this keeps me in 
ining. Etymology is my specialty.” 
Bib suddenly perked up. “Oh, | 
what that is. Ety—whatever 
ou said. I remember that in a cross- 
rd puzzle Mom was doing. It 


OW 


means the study of WORDS!” 
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Well, hurrah!” Tuck cried. “Some 
y you must tell us all about it. But 
zht now, if you don’t mind, Beegee 
d I have business.,-—Gay HEAD 
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Chowse 


s for Good Flavor and 
also for € 


nergy and Fitnoss.... 


Certain kinds of foods, 
say nutritionists, give 
you more of the most 
needed food values. 





maybe | 







| High among these 
“‘preferred”’ foods are 
the whole grain foods. 













Whole wheat in its 
tastiest form is Nabis- 
co Shredded Wheat, 
the original Niagara 
Falls product. 




















Every bit of the plentiful 
energy of the pure whole 
wheat comes to you in Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat. Best 
of all, that keen, nut-like 
flavor of crisp toasted wheat 
makes breakfast a real feast. 


NABISCO MEANS 










NATIONAL BIScuit COmpany 









































Focusing 
The Camera 


NE of the first steps 
in taking good 
photographs is to 

learn how to use the 
focusing mechanism of 
your camera 

In using the box cam 
era, which is the simplest 
type of camera to oper- 
ate, it is not necessary 
to adjust the focusing. 
The camera is already 
adjusted in such a way 
that everything beyond 
about seven feet will be 
sharp enough for a good 
picture. But it is im 
portant to remember 
that objects closer than seven feet 
will be blurred. Be sure to stand at 
least seven feet away from the im 
portant part of your picture 

In using a camera which has a 
distance scale, you must judge the 
distance between the camera and the 
main object in your picture. The best 
way is to measure the distance with 
a yardstick, but often this is not con- 
venient, and you have to depend on 
guesswork or footwork (a long stride 
approximates | y ard). 

Let us say that the object is ten 
feet from the camera. You bring the 
pointer to 10 feet on the focusing 
scale of your camera, and you can be 
sure that the main part of your pic- 
ture will be in sharp focus. 

Focusing is quite simple if there 
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In taking this picture, photographer 
focused on Scout’s face. Flag in 
background, although out of focus, 
gives patriotic spirit to picture. 


is only one important object to be 
photographe -d. Often, however, there 
is more than one object in a picture. 

Suppose you are taking a picture 
of a group of people. They will look 
stiff and awkward if you line them 
up in a straight row. A more natural 
arrangement is to have some in front 
of others, looking at each other as 
though they were not aware of the 
camera. 

In such a case, they will not all 
be exactly 10 feet from the camera. 
The nearest ones may be eight feet 
away, and the farthest ones 12 
feet away. Solve the problem by 
focusing somewhere in the middle— 
about ten feet. 

To photograph a general scene or 
a landscape, your pointer should be 
set at “infinity.” This is indicated by 
the following mark on the distance 


scale: Everything from fifty feet 
to the horieon will be clear and dis- 
tinct —Lucy A. PRESTON 

Brother “Here comes the parade 


Where's Aunty?” 
Sister: “She's upstairs waving her hair. 
Brother: “Goodness, can’t we afford A 
flag?” 





WRITE A CAPTION 
ie assignment this week is to 


write a caption for the picture 
printed below. 

The caption, or explanation of th: 
picture, will be printed in three lines 
of type. Each ling must have a chai 
acter count between 30 and 37 
Count one for each letter in yo 
caption, and one for each space b 
tween words. 

You may have to try several tim: ven 
before getting a caption that will fit Pat 

Include only the most interesti: nd 
and important facts in your caption, 
You can omit such words as the ai 
a. Try to answer the questions that ti 
might arise in the reader's mind 
he looks at the picture. mi 


FACTS ABOUT PICTURE 7" 

Here are the facts about the pi Unite 
ture. Read them carefully, and the: - 
select some of them for your captior Yo 

The picture shows students in the 
NYA Astoria Work Experience Cent a 
New York. os 

They are watching a supervisor tes' , 
welding unit. 

Their training and work experienc 
here will qualify them for defense and whe 
industrial jobs as machinists, dratts throa 
men, sheet metal workers, and aut spoke 
mobile mechanics. ae 

The address of the Work Experien 
Center is 43-02 Ditmars Boulevard 













Astoria, N. Y 





NYA Photographic Works 
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Water Wheel and Grist Mill 


MAKE your OWN 





ATER wheels were used by 
WW the ancient Egyptians centu- 
ies before America was discovered. 
[he water wheel works in this way: 
water 1S guided trom a stream to 
wheel by means of a chute. As 
vater falls over the wheel, its 
weight causes the wheel to turn. 
settlers in America used this 












ff water power to drive the ma- 
nery in their grist mills. 

Today, the crude water wheels of 

e past have been replaced by huge 


+} 
( 


turbines. These turbines run dyna- 
mos which generate electricity. 

Even today, however, water 
a eels can still be found in the 
United States. Some of them date 
from Colonial days 


, can make a water wheel that 
vill really work. You will need an 
orange crate from which to saw the 

s of the wheel, and a cheese box 
to make the grist mill. Tongue de- 


pressors, such as the doctor uses > 


when he wants to examine your 
throat, can be sawed up into wheel 
spokes. You will also need two thread 
spools, and a 7-inch piece of dowel 
—C, J. MAGINLEY 


want complete directions and diagrams, 
ior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 

N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to 
stage and printing cost. 


YMOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: How Green Was My 
Joan of Paris. Remember the 
Day. Sergeant York. All That Money 
Can Buy. Mister V. 
Mystery Drama: Suspicion Salute to 
wage. International Lady. 
Light and Good: Woman of the Year. 
ball of Fire. Hellzapoppin. Babes on 
Broudway. The Vanishing Virginian. 
Young America 
Disney Features: Dumbo. Fantasia. 
\viation Drama: Target for Tonight. 
Yank on the Burma Road. Captains of 
louds. Parachute Battalion. 





( 
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For Boys and Girls 


SHEEP Wacon Famiry. By Myra Reed 
Richardson. New York: McBride. $2. 
Cora Belle was tired of wandering 
around with her family in a sheep 
wagon. She wanted to settle down 
somewhere and go to school. But 
when her family did settle down on 
the Wyoming prairie, they had to put 
up with Indians, prairie fires, and 
range feuds. 

Down Ryton Water. By E. R. Gaggin. 
New York: Viking Press. $2. A story 
of a Pilgrim family who found a 
home and freedom in the New World. 


WeEsTERN Star. By Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. New York: Longman’s Green. 
$2.00. The story of a real Western 
hero, Jim Bridges. As a Rocky Moun- 
tain ry ae and scout, Bridges was 
one of the first white men to explore 
the Yellowstone region. 

THE Metrorts Go to Sea. By Geral- 
dine Pederson-Krag. New York: Holi- 
day House. $2.00. Passenger life on 
an 1855 sailing ship was no bed of 
roses, as this story of ten children on 
a voyage proves. A brutal captain, 
hair-raising storms, and the threat of 
mutiny made the trip an exciting one. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE MounrTAIns. By ‘Le 
Grand. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs 
Merrill. $1.75. The third book about 
Augustus takes him into the Kentucky 
mountains. With the help of his In- 
dian friend, Lone Eagle, Augustus 
sets out to catch a thief who has been 
stirring up trouble among the Piney 
Pass mountaineers. 


Gypsy Gores to CoLLece. By Chesley 
Kahmann. New York: Random 
House. $2.00. A gypsy girl leaves the 
gypsy camp to attend a modern 
college, and finds entering into a new 
kind of life isn’t easy. 

ANIMAL Basies. By Alice Day Pratt. 
Boston, - Mass.: The Beacon Press. 
$1.50. A book of animal stories with 
unusually fine illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese for all those who love animals. 


WONDERS OF THE SEA. By Gladys Pratt 
Freund. New York: Random House. 
$1.00. Pictures and information about 
the weird inhabitants of the deep sea, 
ranging from marine animals that look 
like flowers to fishes that can swallow 
fish three times their size. 

‘INGS OF CouRAGE. Selected by Wil- 
helmina Harper. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. Twenty-one short 
stories for girls, each illustrating a 
point in the Girl Scout Law. 
—MARGARET SYLVESTER, Book Editdt. 
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Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy.’ 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept 
Sc.-342, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol 





Disinfectant 


66 us ror ore 
Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


Torture-Tested 
TO PROVE 
GREATER 

STRENGTH! 


@ Tennis players! Have your rackets 
strung with Armour’s Gut — the strings 
that are torture - tested to prove their 
greater strength! The photograph shows 
the machine used for this grueling test — 
but it is just one of the devices which 
prove the speed, resiliency and long life 
of Armour’s Strings! Six tested Armour 
brands — each the finest in its price class. 
For all your stringing jobs—specify 
Armour’s Tested Gut! 





FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY 


MARTIN! 


* It’s tops 
in tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fameand money 
on radio and records — with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN Scot 







































































1. Weapon ‘used by airplanes to destroy 
a city. 
3. Devoured. 


7. Case filled with gunpowder to be fired 


from a cannon (pl.). 


Third person singular, present indica- 


tive of verb be 

1. Journey, 

14. Like an ape in appearance or behavior. 

16. Indefinite article. 

18. Gunfire used as protection against raid- 
ing airplanes. 

20. Pronoun meaning a male person. 

21. Round flat cap of soft material. 

25. Soft mud or g das 

26. Nickname for Edward 

27. Watchman on guard. 

28. Conjunction used to join phrases. 

29. To peruse written or printed matter. 


2. Is in debt. 

4. Singular of these 

5. To inquire of; question. 
6. Small poisonous snake. 


8. Tree with small cones and needles 


which fall off in autumn. 
10. To close. 
12. Past tense of run 
13. To go into. 
15. A Western state or potato. 
17. Chief island of Maltese Islands. 
18. French clergyman. 
19. Felt cap worn by Turks 


22. Garden where Adam and Eve dwelt. 


23. Female sheep. 
24. Thought or mental plan. 
25. Single 


(Solution next issue) 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1. radii; 5. race; 6. diet; 9. gage; 10. 
mad; 12. mobs; 14. inc.; 16. boo; 18. e’er; 19. 
Coastguard; 21. sew; 22. err; 23. gad; 24. deck; 


27. end; 31. Hebe; 33. davit. 
DOWN: 1. re; 2. dram; 3. Iago; 4. iceberg; 6 


danced; 7. em; 8. tabs; 11. dote; 13. sedate; 15. 
cowered; 17. ogre; 20. urns; 25. Cuba; 26. Kiev; 


28. do; 32. it 









Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog 
oart.P, METAL ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, & ¥, 





GOOD, BETTER, BETZ 


ETZ” bet to be our next women’ 

tennis champion is Pauline “Bob- 

by” Betz, the girl who swats the ball 
like a man. 

Freckle-faced Bobby learned the 
game at Los Angeles High School, 
where her mother is a physical educa- 
tion teacher. Bobby also played hockey 
basketball, and softball. 

After graduation, Bobby got a job a 
a waitress in a lunchroom. She con- 


tinued practicing tennis in her spare 
time. Each week she put aside some of 
her salary so that one day she could 


enter the California tournaments 

She did very well in these tourna- 
ments. One day she was observed by 
Wayne Sabin,. who was the country’s 
No. 6 player at the time. He liked .: 
free, easy style of play and urged hy 
go East to pl: 1y in the indoor cham 
ship. 

That was in 1939. When all the 
points had been tallied, Bobby was th 
women’s national indoor champion! 

While climbing the tennis ladde: 
Bobby was not neglecting her educa 
tion. After the 1940 season, she e 
rolled at Rollins College in Florida 
where she is now a junior. She is a sure 
bet to win a Phi Beta Kappa key f 
high scholarship. 

She has two hobbies—table tennis 
and telegraphy. She is a whiz at bot! 
In 1940, she won the table tennis cham 

ionship of California, Florida, and th 
Pacific Coast. 

She can flash Morse Code sign 
13 words a minute. She hopes 
day to become a licensed operato' 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Edit 
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Joke of the Week 












George Reithel, of Jamaica (N.Y.) 
High School receives highest humor 
honors of the week and a JSA but- 
ton for sending in this joke— 






Shell Shock 


Farmer Jones: “What’s the matte: 
with that old hen of yours?” 

Farmer Smith: “Shell shock. Ducks 
came out of the eggs she was setting 






























Old Sailor: “Yes, mam, that’s a man- 
-war.” 

Old Lady: “Indeed! And what is that 
ittle boat in front of it.” 

















on 
as A aniline ta Sareea 4 Old Sailor: “That's just a tug.” 
Heh, Heh! Old Lady: “Oh, of course—tug-of- 
ar!” 
Little Boy: “Heh! Heh! Heh!” 


Van: “What's the joke?” 
Little Boy: “Mamma gave me a quar 


ter—heh, heh!” 


] 


That's Telling ‘Em 


Joe: “When are you going to give me 
that five dollars you owe me?” 


Mike: “Next week.” 


fan: “Yeah—go on.’ 


Little Boy: “I only asked for a dime 











bch heh!” Joe: “But that’s what you said last ° 
Van: “And what's so funny about From ‘‘A Thousand Jokes week. 
a Mike: “Sure, I'm a man of my word. 
Little Boy i” only Wanted a nickel, Cut Up | wouldn't Sa) one thing _— week and 
heh!” something else the next week! 
Carnal? W “ Laborer (to patter working on ceil- Carol Gitelman, P. 8 6.1 b N. ¥. 
ing): “Hey, buddy, have you got a 
Paul Bunyan good hold on that brush?” Heir 
Vith feet like yours you should get Painter: “1 think so. Why?” “When I was a child, I was left an 


vith the government.” Laborer: “Well, hang on tight, I’m orphan.” 


going to move this ladder.” ‘Gosh! What did you do with it?” 


lacaue e Per Varr Jr. H. 8.. Lowe Mass Knoxie Stocker, Whitwe Tens H. @, | 


What doing?” 


Stomping out forest fires.’ 





“TENNIS PLAYERS SURE LIKE NYLON!” | 


... says Geo, A. Langlois 
HEAD RESTRINGER, CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CO., 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





\ fr LANGLOIS is an expert... he knows year, restringers, ranking stars and thou- 


his strings. And when he says a string 
s good, it must be good !Georgesaysfurther: 

“T’ve strung over 500 rackets with nylon 
during the past year. And the players 
have sure been satisfied. It’s the resilience 
and bounce and all-round durability that 
make players sO pleased.” 

Nylon strings are not a “substitute” 
but an entirely new material with extra 
advantages all their own. They are rea- 
sonably priced. They resist common causes 
of string failure. For the first time last 





Nylon strings are better because... 


© They are resilient, and won't lose their bounce 
or become brittle. They are tougher, longer lasting. 
They are moisture-resistant. They won't fray. 


UPON 


sands of “‘just-for-fun players” tried nylon. 
The results have been widely acclaimed. 

If you’re not already playing with these 
remarkable strings—ask your sporting 
goods dealer to show you nylon. Also find 
out about the new rackets already strung 
with nylon! All leading tennis equipment 
sources carry nylon strings. Remember, 
nylon means longer lasting racket strings. 
E.1I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Plastics De partment 
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Irlington. \. J. 
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IT MUST BE THE 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
HE EATS EVERY DAY. 






1 COULD DO 
THIS FOR HOURS! 





































It's easy to take any hurdle when you're feeling fit! flavor, too! If you want something that’s really fun to 
That's why boys and girls who keep ahead of the field eat—and that gives you the pep that adds fun to every- 
—in every activity—eat plenty of energy food. And, thing you do—enjoy some fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS 
among energy foods, few equal delicious PLANTERS PEANUTS! Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS- 
PEANUTS—so full of stamina-building vitamins, and with the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the package 
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‘MR. PEANUT"’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Ll PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—5c 
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en | awe 
ae 0 yer se UST SEND 4 EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS OR WRAPPERS AND 25c FOR A “LUCKY MR. PEANUT PENCIL’ 
; you v ncil Here’s a pencil that’s as much fun to look at and plastic; precision-made to give unfailing perform- 
i a e ist show to friends as it is to write with! It has a ance. Just send four empty 5c PLANTERS PEANUT PI 
: ike rh full figure of the famous “MR. PEANUT” in an in- bags or four JUMBO BLOCK wrappers and 25c to ‘ 


triguing transparent tank, fully visible when carried PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and one 
in your pocket. Beautifully designed in colored of these pencils will be mailed to you promptly 














